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NATIONAL IDEALS AND THE TEACHING OF 
MODERN LANGUAGES 1 

We teachers are often accused of laying too much emphasis on 
ideas and not enough on facts, of talking and thinking too much of 
the ideal and too little of the practical. But has not this war 
proved, as nothing before has ever done, the power of ideals in the 
life of the world? All the carnage and destruction now going on 
is being wrought in the name of ideals; every nation believes 
itself to be fighting for the preservation of what is noblest and best 
in its national life — at least this is true of the mass of each nation, 
whatever selfish or evil designs some leaders may cherish. Thus it 
would seem that nothing is of so such practical importance for the 
progress of humanity as the national ideals of its leading peoples. 
And since every nation involved in the war has shown intense 
patriotism and power of self-sacrifice, it must be some terrible 
failure in judgment, in clearness of vision, in power to understand 
and to reason, which has brought the world to such a pass. It 
follows that the great need in building up civilization anew will be 
for thoroughly trained men and women, with clear brains, able to 
reason from facts, to recognize what is right and necessary even if 
it does not square with their own traditions and sympathies, to 
know what has been tried and failed in the world, as well as what 
has succeeded, to look at life steadily and objectively. And it is 
the task of the teacher in our land to train up such a new genera- 
tion for the rebuilding of the world and the solving of the great 
national and international problems, in dealing with which our own 
generation has made such a sad failure. 

But can we do it? Are we equal to the task? Especially are 
we American teachers equal to it? For this work of rebuilding 
must fall mainly upon our children, on those who are now filling our 
schools and entering, or preparing to enter, our colleges. We are 
the only nation which will enter on its work of reconstruction with 
anything like its proper quota of population. True, we shall lose 
many men between 18 and 35, but all other countries at war have 
lost enormously also in their child life, — France and Russia through 
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direct war conditions, Germany and Austria and, in a lesser degree, 
England through malnutrition and disease, and all through shrink- 
age in the birth rate caused by absence, death and disease of the 
men of the age to be fathers. In Poland, Serbia, Belgium and 
Rumania the rising generation has been practically blotted out and 
destroyed. In all the countries at war in Europe education has 
been greatly hampered and disorganized. Our children are the 
ones then who have the best chance to be well nourished and strong 
physically, well educated and trained mentally and morally. On 
them will depend, more than on any other one factor, the future of 
the world and of civilization, and every one who is now engaged in 
education is working directly for the welfare of our country and of 
the world and is doing work fully as important as that of the battle- 
field or the factory. 

But to meet this great emergency, we teachers need, as never 
before, all the breadth of mind and of experience, all the seriousness 
of purpose, all the ripeness of wisdom that we can find or gather, for 
we stand, as no age has ever done before, at the end of an old era 
and at the beginning of a new one. The world has left its old 
moorings and is sailing on uncharted and unfathomed seas toward 
an unknown goal. Settled values and standards have become 
unsettled, conventions and traditions have been shaken; the old 
forms of business and society are changing. I believe that to the 
coming generation many of the ideals and traditions of the Nine- 
teenth Century will seem as strange and unreal as did the stories of 
the Middle Ages to our y outhful minds. What will the boys and 
girls bred in these serious days think of the novels of English coun- 
try life, with their quiet acceptance of the right of one class alone to 
a life of absolute leisure and enjoyment; of French literature with 
its intense and all absorbing interest in the problems of sex; of the 
narrow and intense individualism of our New England stories; of 
the military and aristocratic ideals which dominate German 
society as we meet it in literature? For we must remember that 
our children have never known and will never know such a world. 
Even those who are now entering college have, during their High 
School course, known only a world at war; those coming after 
them will have no idea of what life under settled conditions means. 
Can we bridge over the gap which separates their experience from 
that of the world in which we grew up? Can we help them to 
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keep what was good in the past and so preserve for them and for 
the world that continuity of culture which is so necessary for 
our national growth and development ? Can we help them to avoid 
that complete break with earlier traditions and ideals which must 
involve so great a loss to civilization? 

The task must be largely one of education, but it can only suc- 
ceed if taken up in a broader and finer spirit than ever before. No 
appeal to authority and tradition can keep education on the old 
lines. Every subject must prove its value anew and teachers must 
be ready to meet every new idea and to judge the claims of every 
new subject on its merits alone, to accept or reject it on reason only. 

There is one thing that will help us Modern Language teachers in 
meeting these new conditions. For the first time we Americans 
have begun to realize the solidarity of the world, to be conscious of 
the fact that, for good or evil, our fate is bound up with that of all 
other peoples, that no nation can afford to be ignorant of what the 
others are doing and thinking; of foreign institutions and ideals. 
Each has for us its special value, whether for example or warning. 
So that the war is certain to bring us even more interest in Europe 
and her peoples. This is our advantage over the teachers of the 
Classics, it is what makes our work so vital and so modern. Are 
we not to be the true humanists of the future, those who can give 
their pupils the key to the wider realms of culture and knowledge, 
to the best that has been thought and said in the world ? Perhaps, 
but only if we can see and acknowledge the value of the new as well 
as the old. All things will be on trial in the education of to-morrow, 
not only for their practical and vocational, but for their cultural, 
disciplinary and ideal value. The position of German among us 
now is like that of French at the time of Napoleon. At that time 
the French were the best-hated nation in Europe and many people 
objected to studying their language, yet we know that it soon took 
its place again as an absolutely necessary part of education. 
Whether or not this will be the case with German only the future 
can show, but its fate is not yet decided; neither is that of Spanish, 
which for the present is largely taking the place which German has 
lost. Both must have their chance, and both will be judged only 
by what they can give of power, cultivation and inspiration for the 
future; for the best that every nation can contribute is needed to 
train up our new citizens, the leaders of the future. 
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We need not fear, in any case, to teach our children too much. 
No people ever became great through ignorance. We Americans 
need, more than any other people perhaps, to understand foreign 
institutions and ideals in order : (i) to assimilate better our immi- 
grant population; (2) to get and to keep in touch with our Allies, 
as also with our enemies; (3) to avoid the narrowness and conceit 
which is apt to come with such an isolated position as ours; (4) 
to appreciate rightly our own national institutions and ideals. 

We need more vision in our treatment of our immigrant popula- 
tion. If we are to get at what is best in them, we cannot continue 
to treat them as ignorant and stupid because their ways and tradi- 
tions are not our own. We must understand the history and 
civilization from which they sprang in order to appreciate the good 
that they have brought with them and to lead them on through 
this to understand us and to see what we are striving after. Often 
our institutions and ideals are utterly incomprehensible to them 
because we cannot make the connection between their aspirations 
and our own, although the barrier is frequently a mere matter of 
names and terms. The American boy who speaks with contempt 
of the '■'Dago," the "Greaser," the "Dutchy" not only helps to 
alienate great groups of our citizens, he confirms himself in habits 
of narrow thinking and feeling and of cheap conceit. 

We need contact with foreign nations, with their ideals and their 
civilization, more perhaps than any other people. Our isolation 
and our newness cuts us off from much that is refining and educa- 
tional. Every teacher knows how difficult it is to awaken in our 
children any interest in history. There is nothing about them to 
draw their attention to it, or to make it seem real to them. Every 
foreign child sees daily old buildings, historic sites, something 
which connects him with the past of his own country and generally 
with that of other nations also. We have none of this and must 
resort to books and to instruction to replace what the foreign child 
takes in naturally from his environment. Knowledge of the lan- 
guage and literature of other nations is the best way in which to 
arouse this interest, to make other lands and their people seem real 
to us. Foreign plays and novels show us people like ourselves, 
yet unlike, meeting the same problems or those very like our own 
in a somewhat different manner. We can understand them, and 
their experience casts new light upon our own. We see where they 
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fail, where we do better, and again we catch a glimpse of advantages 
which we would fain have embodied in our own life. We get a 
much deeper insight into racial and social ideals from literature 
than from any study of history or from any books about a country. 
To read such novels as La hermana San Sulpicio or Dona Perfecta, 
will give us a far more vivid sense of the contrast between the life 
of Spain and that of America than any book about Spain can do, 
even such a brilliant work as Havelock Ellis' The Soul of Spain. 
He tells us what he has seen and felt about Spain, but these novels 
make us see and feel Spanish life for ourselves. 

Our children, whether foreign or native born, can not and do not 
value free institutions as they should, unless they have others with 
which to compare them. Our habit of airing all grievances in the 
press, of giving columns to anything which goes wrong in our public 
life, while a brief paragraph suffices for any positive achievement, 
makes us often feel that we live under very unfortunate conditions. 
Knowledge of foreign countries will serve to correct this idea. 
Many Americans have no confidence in America andher institutions. 
They seem to think that if our children learn about any other coun- 
try, they will prefer it and will immediately become disloyal. I 
believe, on the other hand, that the better we know our own coun- 
try and the more we compare it with others, the more content we 
shall be. People who know nothing of Europe and its institutions, 
are likely to be carried away by admiration for the outward beauty 
and order of life in those foreign countries when they first visit 
them. They contrast it with the roughness and crudity of much of 
our own life and are inclined to give it the preference. It is diffi- 
cult for them to see beneath the surface if they have no key to the 
real life and thought of the people. Our pupils often hardly 
believe that such things can exist as they read of in their study of 
foreign literatures. Conditions of military and autocratic rule in 
Germany, of poverty and ignorance in Italy, of religious and social 
divisions in France and Spain, open their eyes to the worth of much 
that they have never valued here, which they have taken as the 
natural right of any modern people. We talk about the dangers of 
militarism, but to us the term is nothing but a vague bogey. 
Read the plays and novels of the last decades in Germany, those 
by the greatest writers, and you will see the dangers with which 
militarism has been fraught for all society, the way in which its 
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false ideals have permeated and corroded, those of every class of 
the nation. There are no more ardent lovers of freedom than those 
who have themselves felt the heavy hand of tyranny. We need 
not be afraid to let our pupils read Wilhelm Tell, that fiery protest 
against the oppression and enslavement of a small nation by a large 
one, or Egmont, that arraignment of the folly and wickedness of the 
attempt of a foreign nation to destroy the free institutions of 
Belgium, to bend the spirit of its independent citizens. 

But if the study of foreign languages is to bring to our students 
what we hope for it, the teachers must take their task very seri- 
ously. They cannot be content with any superficial knowledge of 
the country whose tongue they are teaching. They must know 
not only its language and literature, but its institutions, its social 
and moral standards, in short, its ideals. And they must also 
know their own country and its institutions and literature. Only 
so can they lead their pupils from the known to the unknown, which 
is the first rule of pedagogy. This is the reason why the best 
authorities of all countries wish that the foreign language be 
taught by those whose mother tongue is the same as that of their 
pupils, by those who understand its difficulties from their own 
experience, and who also know the educational and cultural back- 
ground of their scholars, as no one born in a different land and 
educated under a different system can do. Our ideal must be 
American-born teachers of foreign languages, even though we 
gratefully acknowledge our obligation to the many teachers of 
foreign birth who have taught their native language among us and 
have helped us to a better understanding of their own nations and 
whose aid we shall have to continue to ask until we ourselves can 
supply our schools with a sufficient number of teachers thoroughly 
trained for this work. This can only be done if the Government 
and the State help us in the task by increasing the salaries of such 
trained teachers, encouraging them to perfect and strengthen their 
powers by foreign travel, by advanced study and by all other possi- 
ble methods. There should also be much more careful oversight of 
younger teachers by older ones in our schools than at present and 
every really efficient teacher of the languages should be training up 
the younger teachers in the school to be his followers and successors. 

But just now the question of the training of modern language 
teachers has been put aside and many are asking whether we should 
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have teachers of modern languages in our schools at all. This war 
has brought to light many weak places in our national armor, has 
given a rude shock to many who believed that all was well in this 
best of all possible countries, who had closed their eyes to all our 
national weakness and deficiency. To those who really believed 
that we had a perfect system of popular education, and there were 
many such, it has been a cruel awakening to find that hundreds of 
thousands of our so-called Americans could not speak or under- 
stand English, and that thousands of those born of American 
ancestors could neither read nor write their native tongue. We 
teachers could have told them this, and we have often warned 
them of the inevitable results of low salaries, poor preparation of 
teachers, political school-boards and superintendents, overcrowded 
classrooms and lack of laws for compulsory school attendance and 
for the regulation of child labor, but they would not listen then. 
Now they want suddenly to change our schools from the bottom 
up, to "Americanize "them, as they say; that is, to cut out all 
instruction in foreign languages, to teach our children that only 
America is great and free and noble, to inculcate in them loyalty, 
obedience and discipline as the highest ideals. Is not this to 
Prussianize our schools? For this is what Germany has done. 
By just such methods she has taught in her common schools that 
ideal of Germany as a super-nation and a super-state, of obedience 
and loyalty as the highest national virtues which has made the 
nation as wax in the hands of an ambitious ruling class. In 
Germany, too, the common school is closed to every thing not 
German; only the child of the well-to-do is taught any other 
language than his own or is given any key to a culture not German. 
Do we wish to imitate Germany in this most undemocratic course, 
to make the knowledge of any foreign language and the power such 
wider vision brings, a perquisite of the well-to-do alone? 

I believe that all children in this country should learn English 
first. They should be given the heritage of English literature and 
Anglo Saxon ideals on which this country's intellectual, social and 
moral life is founded. In so far as teaching foreign languages in 
our elementary schools has been a means of keeping a child of for- 
eign birth in the language and ideals of his family and tradition, 
I think it a bad thing; but to teach young Americans French, 
German or Spanish at an age when their oral and verbal memory is 
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keen and when languages come easily, is a good thing. It helps to 
wake them up and to stir them up. To give instruction in French 
to children of French Canadians, in German to those of German 
inheritance, or in Swedish to the Swedish born, is to keep up the 
barriers we want to throw down, and until our population is more 
homogeneous, more one in speech and ideals, it is probably- 
better to banish all foreign languages from the lower schools; cer- 
tainly English should be the medium of instruction in all our public 
schools. But when the boy or girl comes to the high school, he 
needs a broader outlook. He must compare our ideals and institu- 
tions with those of other countries if he is to appreciate their 
superiority, or to understand their weaknesses, — weaknesses which 
he, as a future citizen, must strive to guard against or to correct. 

It is the ingrained habit of discipline and obedience, which many 
of our ardent patriots are urging on us, which has undone Germany. 

Discipline and obedience are not ideals in themselves, but only 
useful means to the attainment of some wise aim. We have 
banished these ideals even from our nursery. The American 
mother explains to her little ones why they may or may not do this 
or that. Our teachers rule their classes by argument and persua- 
sion, not by authority and punishment. They try not to govern 
their pupils, but to teach them to govern themselves. To change 
this would be to take a step backward, not forward. 

We want in Americans devotion to principles and ideals, not to 
names; obedience, but only to law which has the sanction of 
popular approval, and self-discipline or willing submission to the 
representatives of the popular will for the carrying out of some 
definite, high purpose. 

And do our schools need so radical a change? Have they done 
so poorly? What has their product been? How have they 
borne the test which the last year has brought them ? Think how 
our boys have met the challenge of the war and of the draft ? The 
perfectly new and unprecedented call for self-sacrifice and national 
service has been nobly met by our people, both native and foreign- 
born. Where are the thousands and thousands of our citizens of 
German birth who, we were warned, would never fight against the 
Fatherland, and indeed would be ready to fight in its behalf against 
the United States? In all our broad land only a few score have 
been found disloyal. The spies who have infested this and other 
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countries have been for the most part either of German birth and 
training, or weak and venal men and women of many countries. 
Our war work committees are full of German names, and sons and 
daughters of German immigrants are doing their best to make the 
ideals of the country their fathers chose as a place to live in prevail 
in the world. Our population of German descent has shown itself 
much more patriotic in this war than have the French Canadians, 
who have, we should think, much greater reason for standing by a 
cause in which all their traditions and interests are on the same 
side. They are not a worse, or a naturally less patriotic people, 
only ignorant and untrained, unable to see the relation between 
their own life and the wider life of the world. They have no idea 
of what democracy means, of what its loss would mean to them. 
If our foreign population has met the test of the war better than 
they, it is because they have received in our schools a better train- 
ing, a wider outlook on the world, which has given them a purer 
and broader patriotism. 

How often have we heard that our boys have lost their virile 
qualities because instruction in the public schools of the country, 
and in consequence the education of the great mass of its future 
citizens, is almost entirely in the hands of women. Never, we 
were warned, could we expect boys so educated to be willing to 
sacrifice their lives for their country, never would they be able to 
meet on an equal footing on the field of battle the man-taught 
soldiers of Europe. Yet in all the praise now showered upon our 
boys in khaki, upon their excellent discipline, their cheerful cour- 
age, their willing acceptance of hardship and danger, no one has as 
yet to my knowledge had a word of praise for our schools or of 
apology to the women teachers whose courage and patriotism has 
so often been called in question, and to whom probably nine-tenths 
of these young soldiers owe not only all that they know of the his- 
tory and institutions of their country, but all those early seeds of 
patriotism and of devotion to duty which are now ripening to the 
harvest. 

Let us then cherish all that makes our schools broad and strong 

and seek to increase rather than to diminish it. Only thus can we 

hope to build for the future a better world and a better nation. 

Marian P. Whitney. 
Vassar College. 



